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PREFACE 



THE question of Telepathy has of Uto years attracted 
comparatively little attention, even amongst those 
whose attitude toward* psychical research had been 
consistently friendly. The reason Is no doubt to he 
found in tho general diversion of Interest, mainly 
owing to the brilliant work of the late P. W. H. Myers, 
to other parts of the field. 

Theie have been, however, since the first publica- 
tion of this I took ill |R<M, two serious Impeachments 
of the mothodsand results of the Socloty for Psychical 
Research. Tho critics In both instance*, though 
sceptical, are fair-minded, anti their objections dcscive 
from us consideration equally impartial. The experi- 
mental evidence, Indeed, did not come within the 
scope of Dr. Parish’s argument In his Hallucination. i 
and Illusions, and his attack on the evidence lor 
spontaneous telepathy— the outlying defences of our 
position — cannot be held seriously to affect the main 
issue, and if I am inclined to set somo value on 
many of the narratives which Dr. Parish rather con- 
temptuously dismisses, he can scarcely think more 
meanly than 1 do of the popular ghost story. 1 But 
Messrs. Lehmann and Hansen, with the true sports- 
man’s Instinct, have made for the heart of the position. 

1 Sw th« reel uole to pp. 319 ad 3 » (Of n fnllei if fount of Pi. 
I’uisb'r argument 
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Tlul nevertheless their assault, even by Ihclr own 
confession, hat made bul little Impression, is striking 
testimony to the strength of the defence. Their argu- 
ment is briefly sc*, forth and criticised (pp. 103-107). 

The prospect from the other side of the shiold is 
not so encouraging. Since 1894. indeed, numerous 
and well-attested narrative* of apparition*, dreams, 
etc, have been received, though even these have come 
in with less frequency than in former years Some 
striking records have been published by Dr. Hodgson 
of sittings with Mrs Piper in America. Rut hardly 
any experimental work has been done in the last 
decade In this country; and no progress, so far as ! 
am aware, Imi linen mode in elucidating the nature 
of the agency presumed to lie at work. Mainly, no 
doubt, this la due to the causr already Indicated. 
The attention of those who might naturally have 
been attracted to the subject of telepathy has been 
of late years Increnaingly diver tod to the pioblcm* 
of hypnotism and of dissociated consciousness in 
general, for the Immediate results In this Held arc 
no doubt more impressive to the Imagination, and 
can be obtained at much less cost of labour and 
time. Tills diversion of energy, however, is by no 
means pure leas so far as the present question is 
concerned. For the knowledge gained in tho last 
few years of the more obscure mental processes must 
put us ultimately in n better position to renew our 
attack on the vexed problem of telepathy, and to 
search below the surface manifestations for tile con- 
ditions of its operation and its ultimate significance 
for psychology and for science at large. Until some- 
thing has been done in this direction it is clear that 
we cannot put forward a claim to have established 
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Che hypothesis. Science recognises no isolated facts, 
and telepathy, it most he admitted, stands at present 
in a somewhat chilly isolation. 

One word more inay l>c permitted. In a task 
of this kind, the presentation of evidence which is 
peculiarly difficult to appraise in an issue which is 
now and ia likely for some time to remain a subject 
of controversy, a writer may legitimately risk the 
charge cd egotism and deliver his mind quite fiankly 
on the subject. It may he useful therefore to the 
readers of this book if I describe the effect on myself 
of a review of the whole question after an Interval 
of some ten years. In the first instance, I felt con- 
siderublo reluctance to approach the task of preparing 
a new edition of the present work. The comparative 
lack of recent evidence of the strongest kind, and 
an increasing scepticism as to the valuo of human 
testimony fo.teicd by prolonged study of the history 
of Spiritualism, produced distrust of my own earlier 
judgment ; nnd 1 feared lest, when 1 came to weigh 
the evidence again, I might find myself compelled 
cither to withdraw the book or to re-issue It an un 
old brief, prefaced with an apology from counsel far 
having In the interval gone over to the other side. 

1 am glad to be nblo to say that my fears were 
exaggerated, and that I find little to revise in my 
originol estimate, of the strength and sveakness or 
the evidence. With this confession I must leave the 
reader to judge for himself. 



F. P. 




PREFACE TO FIRST EDIT TON. 



THK following pages aim at presenting In brief 
compass a selection of the evidence upon which 
the hypothesis of thought-transference, or telepathy, 
Is lined. It Is now mote than twelve years since 
the Society for Psychical Research was founded, ami 
nearly eight since the publication of Phantoms of th .• 
Living, Both in tho periodical Prcstftfings of the 
Society amt in the pages of Edmund Gurney's book,' a 
large mass of evidence has been laid before the public. 
But the papers included in the Prtxttdings are inter- 
spersed with other matter, some of it too technical for 
the taste of the general reader; whilst the two volumes 
of Phantoms cf tki Living, which have for some time 

1 Tho took actsally toie cn the Ihltpogr the nunn ol Hand 
Gotnrj, P. W. H. xml th* piflifef urlter. Pat the dlvliloo of 

hitSxihfi, u rapbinod In th* Pxfscr, *■< m foil**! i— " M regltdi 
tho witting «nd the vlom nprewd, Mr. Mjm ii oolily rMjonilWo 
for th* Jnlrodirttlon, and foi the ‘Note oj a Saggcoted Mod. of 
Ptytfdrsl Interaction »nd Mr. Giro*, U Ki’elj irtpmible for the 
romUndr* of tho book. . . , IM llto eoll«t»», funinuion, «d 
apfmtnl of erWence hu been ■ joint lsboqr." 
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been out of print, were too costly for the purse of 
some, and too bulky for the patience of others. The 
attention which, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
that work excited on it* first appearance, the friendly 
reception which It met with in many quarter!, and the 
fact that a considerable edition has been disposed of, 
encouraged the hope that u book on somewhat similar 
lines, but on a smaller scale, might be of service to 
those— and their number has probably Increased 
within the last few years— who take a genuine interest 
In this inquiry. Accordingly In the autumn of t8pa 
I obtained permission from the Council of the Society 
for Psychical Research to make full use. in the com- 
pilation of the present work, not merely of the 
evldenco already published by us, but of the not Incon- 
liderablo maaa of unpublished record! in the posses- 
sion or the Society. 

It will bo seen that the present book has little claim 
to novelty of design ; but it is not merely an abridged 
edition of tho larger work referred to On the one 
hand it has a somewhat wider scope, and includes 
accounts of telepathic clairvoyance and other pheno- 
mena which did not enter into the scheme of Mr. 
Gurney's book. On die other hand, the bulk of the 
illustrative cases here quoted have been taken from 
more roccnt records; and, in particular, certain branches 
of die experiments work have assumed a quite new 
importance within die last few years. Thus the 
experiments conducted by Mra Henry Sidgwick at 
Brighton have strengthened the demonstration of 
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thought-transfcrcr.ee, and have gone far to solve one 
or two of the problems connected with the subject; 
and the evidence for the experimental production of 
telepathic effects at a distance has been greatly 
enlarged by the work of MM. Janet and Gibert,' 
Kichet, Gibottcau, Scbrenck-Notting, and In this 
country by Mr. Kirk and others.* It may be added 
that some of the criticism* called forth by Phantasms 
c/tJu laving, and our own further researches, have led 
us to modify our estimate of the evidence In some 
directions, and to strengthen generally the pre- 
cautions taken against tlir unconscious warping of 
testimony. 

To say, however, that the following page* owe 
much to Edmund Gurney Is but to acknowledge 
the obligation which all students of tho subject 
must recognise to his keen and vigorous Intellect ami 
Ills colossal industry. My own debt Is a more personal 
one. To have worked under his guidance, and to 
have been stimulated by his example, \*as an Invalu- 
able schooling in the qualities demanded by an 
inquiry of this nature. Of the living, I owe grateful 
thanks, In the first Instance, to Professor and Mrs. 
Henry Sldgwick, who have read through the whole 
of the book in typoscript, and have given help ami 
counsel throughout. Miss Alice Johnson, Mr. P. 
W. H. Mycis, the late Dr. A. T. Myers, Miss Porter, 

1 Sonic icohim of the oilier upnlments b » MM. Just ncd Gibed 
*»• indwlod in the CTpjilrm entity chapter nt tk* end id the »:cnj 

rO< 771* Ol /MiTA/j2£.W.\ 

■ So Q*p<en V. nod X. of the juomr took. 
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and others have alio given me welcome help in 
various directions. In acknowledging this assistance, 
however, it is right to add that, though I trust in my 
estimate of the evidence presented, anil in the general 
tenour of the conclusions suggested, to find myself, 
with few exceptions, in substantial agreement with 
my colleagues, yet I have no claim to represent the 
Society for Psychical Research, nor right w cloak 
my own shortcoming* with the authority of other*. 

One word more needs to he said. The evidence, of 
which samples are prerented In the following pages, 
Is as yet hardly adequate for the establishment of 
telepathy as a fact In nature, and h-aves much to bo 
desired for the elucidation of the laws under which 
It operates. Any contributions to the problem. In 
the shape cither of accounts of experiment*, or of 
recent records of telepathic vision* and similar 
experiences, will lie gladly received by me on behalf 
of the Society for Psychical Research, at 19 Rucking- 
ham Street, Adclphi, W.C 

FRANK PODMORE. 

A “gun 1894 . 
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THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

CHAPTER r. 

INTRODUCTORY— SPECIAL OROUNDfl OK CAUTION. 

It U salutary sometime* to rcflrct how recent iu the 

I ioivth of our scientific cosmo*, and how brief an 
•itcrva) separates It from the chaos which went before. 
Thto may bo acen even In Science* which deal with 
matters of common observation, Amongst material 

E ihenomena the fart* of Geology are uiurodly not 
•art calculated to excite the curiosity or Impress the 
imagination of men. Vet until tha middle of the 

S hteenth century no serious attempt was made to 
/a the physical problems them presented. The 
origin of the organic remains embedded In the rocks 
had indeed formed the subject of speculation ever 
since the days of Aristotle. Theophrastus had sug- 
gested that they were formed by the plastic forces of 
Nature. Medtaval astrologers ascribed their formation 
to planetary influences. And these hypotheses, with 
the alternate view of the Church, that fossil bones 
and shells were relies of the Mosaic Deluge, appear to 
have satisfied the learned of Europe until the time of 
Voltaire, who reinforced the rationalistic position, as 
he conceived it, by the suggestion that the shells, at 
any rate, had been dropped from the hats of pilgrims 
returning from the Holy Land. Yet Werner and 
Hutton were even then preparing to elucidate the 
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causes of stratification and the genesis of the igneous 
rooks. Cuvier in the next generation was to demon- 
strate the essentia! analogies of the fossils found in 
the Paris basin with' living species; Agassis was to 
investigate the relation of fossil fishes and to show 
the true nature of their embedded remains. Nay, 
even in the middle of the present century, so slow is 
the growth and spread of organised knowledge, it was 
pwsible for a pious Scotchman to ascribe the origin 
of mountain chains to a cataclysm which, after the 
fall of Man, lud broken up and dlstortotf the once 
symmetrical surface of the earth; 1 for a Dean of 
York to essay to bring the Medieval theory up to 
date and prove that the whole series of geological 
strata, with their varied organic remains, were formed 
by volcanic eruptions acting In rxmeert with the 
Mosa.c Deluge and for another English divine to 
warn his readers against any sacrilegious meddling 
with the arcana of tiro rocks, bccauso they represented 
the tentative essays of the Creator nt organic forms— 
a concealed storehouse of celestial misfits I' 

Tho subject matter of the present inquiry has 
passed, or is now' passing, through stages closely 
similar to those above described. * Ghosts" and 
warning dreams have been matters of popular belief 
and Interest since the earliest ages known to history. 
Tho Specularli and Dr. Dee have familiarised us with 
clairvoyance and crystal vision. The annals of witch- 
craft and of religious epidemics, such as tho Nuns of 
Loudun, the Tremblers of the Ccvcnnes, or the more 
listen! speaking with Tongues in Irving’s congrega- 
tion, are filled with records of the reading of thoughts 
or the action of one will upon another from a distance. 



• ft am SftrU tf ilu Stiar SyJtm. by P. McFsriwe. 

I&M I qoMed by 



Eifotmnrb, Tticmu Gnu. arm |8«< 
Al lh« ‘ ‘ 



' Al ih. merli.* of 0* Brt'.Uh Aaca.Im 
Itajh UOkr. Thiiiwuy ,(t>, pp 
* A Bnt/srt CtnfUu K.fiUMioi ~ 
tU GrtUyru., by 1 Oernota ol Hi* 

1853 ; quotes by Hush Miller, tx. /U 



i&JSLv"! 

»*Tch of Eagiaod. 
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And the explanation of these seemingly diverse 
phenomena on claim a pedigree of not less venerable 
antiquity. The thesis which the following pages 3rc 
designed to illustrate and support is briefly: that 
tommunuatioH ii possible Setxvten mind and mind 
Dthtrwiu than through t!u known channels of the 
senses . In the attempt to trace the origin of the 

belief in such communication we are led backward 
through the centuries, until we find ourselves sharing 
the nightly vigils of Chaldean shepherds, or ponder- 
ing the mysteries of human fate with priests and 

S iilosophers in Babylon or on tho banks of Nile. 

or the conception of supersensible action appears 
to have originated with the early astrologers, who 
taught that the stars by an invisible effluence regulated 
the affairs of human kind. In medlxval Europe this 
conception of sidereal Influence was enlaigcd. The 
later alchemists and mystics found in the action of 
the magnet a parallel to the presumed action of the 
sura, and gradually the belief grew that this action 
must be reciprocal : that whilst the stars influence 
mankind, man in turn Influences the sturs ; or, as 
Fludd puts It : " Every rmtrnll Influence In the 
Creoturn doth by a natural Inclination, and that 
sympathetically, aspect the Star or celeitiall Fountain 
from which It did spring : and likewise the Star in 
heaven, by a paternal respect, doth send down his 
influence to Iced and nourish his like filiall fire and 
force in the Creature here below 11 
So that man's spirit, being mom subtle than tho 
loadstone, may set: d forth “ the Astralicall beams of 
his vertue " unto the. highest throne of Divinity. 1 A 
like reciprocal action was supposed to take place 
between man and man. and indeed between all 
bodies, living or dead, throughout the universe. " Ab 
omni corpote radii corporates fluunt, in quihus anlma 
*u4 praesentia operator." 9 From this conception came 
1 VwW/ Plfhu/Aj, by Robert Fludd. Lon&n, 1659. 

* K&ivrl, Dr AfafofK* AffixKtfirtt |\ J, 1 6 
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the whole theory of sympathetic medicine. From 
it came also the hypothesis of a mesmeric fluid, 
and ultimately the modern conception of Thought- 
transference. Indeed, the seventeenth century mystics 

F it the belief almost in modem terminology. Thus 
araccisus writes: — “fly the magic power of the will 
a person on this side of the ocean may make a person 
on the other side hear what is said on this side . . . 
the ethereal body of a man may know what another 
man thinks at a dlstanco of one hundred miles or 
more.* 1 Fludd expresses the same i/iea more 
generally : “ How, by relation of natural things unto 
one another, they do, niter a corporal! contact or 
touch Is made between them, operate wonderfully, 
and that by a Magnetlcall concert and Spiritual! 
continuity. ... by a mutual) operation nt an unknown 
distance. 1 And Pludd'i contemporary, Maxwell, 
applies the principle to the relation between physician 
and patient, in this foreshadowing the mesmeric 
d outline of rappoit; "Qui Spiritual vitnlcm par- 
ticularcm cfficcre novit, corpus, cujus spiritus eat, 
curare potest ad quameunque dlltantlam, ImploratA 
spiritus universalis ope.’'* 

A century later, in 1766, Franz Antoine Mesmcr, in 
applying lor his doctors degree, sent in a thesis 
entitled Dt flanstannn inftuxu , or, as he himself 
translated it, "Dc I'influence des Pianette* sur 1c 
corps humaln." In hla famous propositions, pub- 
lished In 1779,* Mcsmcr enunciates his doctrine in 
more precise terms : “ II cxistc unc influence mutuelle 
cr.trc Ics corps celestes, la terre et les corps animus.” 
This reciprocal action, obtaining between all bodies 
in the universe, hut especially it would seem between 
the bodies of human beings, was still, according to 

691 , "“ D,ed * H,,,,,un "’ Wr * 

• Of. a/., a 51 ’ 

• O*. til., 69. 
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Mesmcr, subject to mechanical laws, could take effect 
over considerable distances, and was mediated by a 
fluid of inconceivable subtlety and universal extent, 
whose nature was such as to admit of no void. 

Such discredit then as may arise from length of 
pedigree and unfortunate early associations un- 
doubtedly attaches to the modern hypothesis of 
Thought-transference, But before any reader hastily 
rejects its claims on that account, he should remember 
that, on the same allowing, a like stigma attaches to 
Newton’* theory of gravitation, and Young’s hypo- 
thesis of the luminiferous ether. Each dextrine can 
break its birth's invidious bar only by its intrinsic 
merits. If It is found ultimately to correspond with 
tlie fads, we can afford to overlook its earlier con- 
nection with outworn superstitions. 

Now this conception of a radiant fluid dominated 
all the speculations of the Animal Magnetists or 
Mesmerists for two or three generations, and influenced 
their interpretation of all the things which they saw. 
and tho things which they be icved themselves to 
have seen. Tho fluid, as said, was supposed to 
emanate from all substances, but especially from 
magnets and the human Ixidy. A frequent frontis- 
piece in early books on Mesmerism rcpreicntcd the 
figure of a man with tho life-giving rays streaming 
from his fingers. Meaner himself professed to con- 
centrate the fluid In a large tub, from whence it was 
conducted by iron rods to the systems of his patients. 
His pupil, Puysdgur, magnetised a tree, and the 
peasants flocked In from all the countryside to 
receive the healing effluence which radiated from 
every leaf Nor did this belief tn the radiating fluid 
rest only on tradition. In every country of Europe 
were to be found sensitives who at the suggestion of 
the magnetist could see and fee! the effluence raying 
from eyes, from fingers, from magnets, metals, drugs, 
and even the stars. In this country Elliotton and 
his friends mesmerised coins, water and milk : they 
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found that the effluence of iron differed from that of 
nickel and gold from lead. On the continent, at 
about the same time, Rckhenbach published the 
laboriously labulated result* of hundreds of observa- 
tions made by his ssnsitives on the odic light streaming 
from the human form, from magnets and many other 
substance*. 

At a much later date some French experimenters— 
llabinski, llinct, Fdrd, Uouriu, Hurot, Luys, and 
others— believed themselves to have foynd frc 9 h 
proof* of the Influence of magnets, metal* and drug* 
acting at a considerable distance upon the human 
organism.' And In the n-iaya of M. Dlondlot we 
may see a recrudescence of the name superstition in 
It* most attenuated form, 

But the misinterpretation* of other "moimoric" 

£ ^0(110^1 which developed In the early year* of 
I century had more far-reaching consequences, and 
did. in fact, much more to bring the whole subjoct 
Into disrepute and temporary oblivion. For gradually, 
a* the knowledge of the Induced I ranee spread beyond 
France, mystics everywhere began to find in the 
dlvlalon of consciousness and tho curious exaltation 
of certain Intellectual facuitica which frequently 
accompany tliu trance proofs of possession, diabolic 
or divine, and opportunities for spirit intcrcoujso. 
From this sourco in tho course of a generation or two 
•prang the whole movement of Modern Spiritualism. 

It would thus appear that the hypothesis of thought, 
transference and the phenomena which it is invoked 
to explain arc somewhat discredited by their early 
associations. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the Spiritualist was convinced 
because the trance-utterances on occasion revealed 
to him his secret thoughts : the Fliiidist because the 
sensitive could distinguish substances whose pro- 
perties were to ordinary senses imperceptible And, 

1 Sm Chip. XVIII. la • father iccmbI of llwn ooxpuathelv 
wcwu eiperlmaMs. 
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** will be shown in the course of the following pages, 
it is precisely this inexplicable element in the pheno- 
mena on which, in a past generation. Spiritualist 
and Fluidist based their peculiar interpretations, 
which now finds an explanation In the assumption ol 
a new mc<dc of thought-transmission. 

And again, It may be pointed out, that amongst 
the many spurious and misunderstood phenomena 
which were associated with Animal Magnetism, there 
were oilier facts, not less hotly controverted at the 
time, whose genuineness the scientific world, after 
nearly four generation* of scepticism, has reluctantly 
been compelled to admit. Amongst the most Im- 
portant of these genuine manifestations are the 
somnambulic trance itself, and the production ol 
insensibility to pain. There Is no more curlou* and 
discreditable episode In the history of Science titan 
the attitude of the medical profession of this country 
in the decade 1 84050 to the whole subject of 
mesmerism, or hypnotism, m it was then first named 
by Braid. They narslstently rejected the evidence 
for the fact of the hypnotic trance, and were able to 
see in the whole subject nothing but imposture 
fattening on credulity. Their will to disbelieve was 
on occasion equal to an even more arduous enterprise. 
Ksdallc demonstrated before a Committee of the 
Calcutta Medical Board that the severest n|>crati<xis 
—the removal of huge tumours, and the amputation 
of limbs — could be performed painlessly in the 
hypnotic trance And the Committee, after due 
investigation — at a time when anesthetic drugs were 
unknown— of pursuing the treatment.' In England 
at about the same time a man had his leg taken off 
in the trance, without a sign of pain. It was repre- 
sented to the I-ondon Medical and Chirurgical Society 
that the man had concealed the pain of the operation 
in order to spare the feelings of the Mesmerist; and 

' See EwbDl'l Atetaal a*/ Afumtrit Ctaina)-\f*< j and ZtU/, 
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the Medical and Chirurgical Society found less 
difficulty in believing so preposterous a fable than in 
admitting the possibility of a fact new to medical 
science. 1 Even within the last fifteen years wc have 
witnessed the spectacle of more than one medical 
man, of some repute in this island, laughing to scorn 
all the researches in this field of Charcot and uernheim, 
jus? as their prototypes two or three generations bach 

S nored the results of Cuvier and Agassiz, and con- 
irrril the scientific explanation of coprolltes as an 
insult to the Creator, 

With the evidence which is placed before him in 
the following pages the reader, It is hoped, will be in 
a position to form an opinion whether the supposed 
manifestations of thought-transference arr to t* classed 
on the one hand with the odlc light of Kclchenbach's 
sensitive* and the spiritual babblings of the Sceress 
or l'revorst. or on the other with the marvels of 
painless surgery effected by Esdnlle nnd III* con- 
temporaries ; whethor the hypothesis Itself is to take 
tank with that of gravitation and of the luminiferous 
ether, as a generalisation serving, in default of n 
better, to colligate « large number of ascertained 
facts ; or should rattier be allowed to shore in that 
silent euthanasia which has already overtaken the 
belief* In witchcraft, sidereal effluence and magnetic 
fluids— beliefs at one time far more widely accepter!, 
and held nt one time even by the learned In rr«t nn 
far surer foundations. 



' s “ ,0, -> P- «°* *«!; U. i|». 88-lrfi and Umtt, :8tl. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EARLY MESMERISTS. 

As Indicated In the preceding chapter, It ivii the 

B rcntly suprrsen'ililc element In many of the 
omenn presented in the mesmeric— or, as we 
Mioind now call It, hypnotic— state which formed the 
foundation on which the fluidic theory was baser! 
The impatience towards criticism shown by the 
earlier Investigator* can I* tiacrd to the same source. 
I-ivosier, Beniamin Franklin, and their colleague. on 
tho French Commission of tyS* had succeeded in 
showing that tin; existence of tho suppo-ed fluid 
could not lie demonstrated by any tests within the 
range of tho physical science of the duy. Two 
generations later VVnklcy and Braid pruved that 
plain water wil» a» efficacious in Inducing trance as 
tho same water when supposed to be impregnated 
with tho mesmeric fluid, and that a piece of painted 
wood, if only tho subject could bo persuaded to 
accept it as a magnet, would produce all the physio- 
logical effects attributed to the magnet by the 
mesmerists. But Elliotson and Eng’.cduc were un- 
shaken in their convictions, just ns l'uysdgur and 
Dclcurc and their contemporaries had icmaincd ol 
tho same opinion still in lace of the earlier demon- 
stration?. In fact, the upholders of mesmerism knew 
that they had witnessed things which their critics had 
not succeeded in explaining, and were, as a rule, 
unwilling to recognise. 

A few examples will lx presented In ’.he present 
chapter of the manifestations upon which the early 
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belief in a mesmeric fluid tested. Tl»e examples 
given are taken from authors of known character, 
and the reader will see that in most cases due care 
had been taken to guard against the grosser kinds of 
fraud or misinterpretation. Rut it Is not contended 
that these early observation* add much to the weight 
of the evidence for thought-transference. Even in 
the decade 1840-50 there was a very Imperfect appre- 
ciation of the subtle dangers which tend to vitiate 
all experiments of the kind, especially with lypnotiscd 
subjects — the influence of hypcrntsthcsln and uncon- 
scious suggestion. Braid, indeed, had demonstrated 
over and over again that many of the commonly 
accepted marvels were directly due to these agencies. 
But unfortunately neither the mesmerists nor, In his 
earlier years, the orthodox school paid much attention 
to the Manchester surgeon. 

The belief amongst the early mesmerists In these 
supersensible Influences was, however, too widespread 
to be ignored lit any discussion on the evidence for 
thought-trnnsfcicncc; and the reader, after the critical 
discussion in the next chapter on the conditions of 
the problem, will hr In a better position to form an 
opinion how far these earlier results can be explained 
by unconscious suggestion, hyperesthesia, and un- 
detected fraud. As wo have seen, Puysdgur imparted 
magnetic vhtue to a tree. In like manner Elliotaon 
and his contemporaries would mesmerise water, coins, 
and other articles, and the substanco so mesmerised 
would prove as efficacious as the operator's voice 
and presence in inducing the trance. The fact was 
naturally regarded as demonstrating the transition of 
a physical effluence. The demonstration was ren- 
dered more complete when Elliotson discovered that 
the virtue cf a mesmerised sovereign could be dis- 
charged bv means of an iron rod, whilst other metals 
had no effect. 

“ Nothing,' he write*, "could be more interesting than to sec 
• charged sovereign or shilling lying in their hand, a screen 
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being held between >t nnd their Ivcritl ; anti ns noon at lli« hiutd 
began to dote and the eve* to fix, to obsene theie effects 
instantly arretted and subside when a short iron rod was 
brought Into (ontnci with the metal, and augment again when 
it was withdrawn. I have often substituted a rod of silver or 
some other metal— for I had tods made of various inetal* 
pracisoly similar m form and ill*— when tt uus impossible the 
girl could know which was being usedt and in the cate ol n 
leaden rod I myself should not have known bv the eye at the 
moment, but to mosent confusion had put earn into a separate 
pocket. The silver, copper, and lead had no neutralising 
power, and therefore never arrested or diminished the «!!ect. u > 

So the Rev. C II. Townahcnd, a man whose 
writings show him to have boon a careful and con- 
icientioui investigator, found that different gems 
produced each their peculiar effect upon one of hi* 
senaltive* "When the stones were held to her fore- 
head concealed in the meant erf m’» hand, she knew 
them all again, and gave the satno account of her 
feelings. M « 

Eadolle, the Calcutta surgeon, gives a striking 
Illustration of the luppOMd pliVlioJoglcal effects ol 
the mesmeric fluid, The experiment here recorded 
was the first of the kind which he had made, so that 
the patient could scarcely have been prepared for the 
result which followed) — 

" Desiring them to observe, I tontod myself in an nnnrhuir 
iu the "allies ©on, placed tny hands on each of the kuobo at 
the end of the arm, nnd then breathed on them. I now 
joined the company, nnd desired them to get th« man I should 
send for to seat himself n the chair I had J'-t vacated. The 
men was brought nnd marumivitd into the chair, where he was 
iioestloned about the opeintion he lud undergone, ole., uml wan 
then desired to return to the w»td. 

“He had naturally placed bis lands on the knobs of the 
emu, and now attempted to use, but stock fart; nnd those 
present « III not soon forget his look of amasement. first at one 
arm, ard then at the other, and his bewildered look of inquity 
towards me when he found himself in such a fix. 

“Hit arms note found to bo rigid and insensible to the 



1 Z*rt, ml. Is. p. 109. 
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shoulders, ami the fingers wet* so firmly clutched upon the 
knefcs of tho chair that they could nol be o|>encd. He mu 
relieved by upward pastes along the arms | bat for some lime 
his fingers were in a painful state of spasms, which I hnd some 
difficulty In dissipating- I now left the room, and made raises 
along and breathed upon tl:e floor near tbe door by which he 
had to return to his mud— the door being closed, of couiso. 
Returning to the party, l desired him to go nmay now, and he 
did, but he no sooner planted In foot outside the doer than he 
becirne rooted to the spot, and mu violently convulsed, calling 
epon me to come to him, that he was dying, etc." 1 

But It was the supposed operation of the magnetic 
fluid In inducing sleep nt a distance which excited tin 
wonder of the earliest investigators, and even down 
to our own day remains one of the most striking 
Illustrations of action at a distance, though tho inter- 
mediation of a semi-material fluid Is row tacitly 
eliminated. Even an early as 1 784 wo find the belief 
in auch action appcarlr.g. The French Commission, 
Indeed, of that year fulled to find any trace of tho 
magnetic fluid. But one of their inembor *. l)e J ussicu, 
In a minority report, described several instances, 
observed by himself, of effects produced nt n distance 
without the knowledge of tho patient Owing to the 
conditions under which they were made, however, 
these observations have no scientific value. Some 
experiment* by Fotiiac In inducing sleep in a patient 
situated in another room, which are recorded in tho 
report of the second French Commission (1831),' 
possess a higher evidential value; but they are still 
chiefly of Interest as testifying to the prevalence, even 
amongst educated observers, of the belief in such 
action. 

Several cases of the kind have been described by 
the early English mesmerists, though in no instance 
are the conditions of the observation such as entirely 
to preclude chance or design. The following illustra- 
tion from Dr. Haddock will serve as an example. 

1 ffitnrjl .VuMtrii CUin-iya,i/i, 1st. is;. 

* The report v«.i aot •ciuilly jrsbliibeil s»til 1833. 
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The e fleet, il will be seen, was produced without the 
intention of the operator — 

‘'On ancahci occasion I was wishful to induce tie mesmeric 
sleep m a Ud> for the relief of a rheumatic auction fiom which 
she was suffering. Finding tlw* cominaal state very fatiguing 
tn my eyes, and also expecting to be called away by patients, il 
occurred to me thin if 1 directed her to look steadfastly r,t 
something it might answer tbe same purpose, and allow me to 
leave ho without Inlet tupting the mesmeric anion. 1 therefore 
nni.e and took a small magnet and suspended It by n wire firm 
n hook in tte ceiling. Emma was m the kitchen, shunted imrfr 
the roam where I w»» operating, and knew nothing of my move- 
ments. In a few minutes the moll of burning unrtird my 
attention, ami I desired my daughter tn go downstairs anil 
ascertain the. cause. She called me quickly to etxne down, 
e tying that Burma was on Ate. 1 tan down and found her with 
her rye. dosed, and mmtrittJ, and on her knr*» befoto tl-e 
kitclsen Are, engaged In sweeping the hearth, and her ap<oti on 
6 re front contact with a burning cool that hod fallen Irom the 
gtntei but of the lire she win unconscious, or at ltu»l site took 
no notice nf it, ami her attention was wholly diiectol to a pojil 
In the hi When celling under where I had been siting In the 
room above Having asked her what site was doing or looking 
at, sho replied, 1 / SMI "I that tungnt!.’ I pretended not to 
imderitnnd her, and laid, 'What magnet?' The reply was, 
•That mnsrial hanging up there,' pointing accurately to t« 
situation."' 

Thetc were not wanting, however, even in tho 
earlier years, observer* who accepted the phenomena 
of action at a distance, whilst rejecting the crude 
explanation of a magnetic fluid as the vehicle of this 
force, Alexandre Bertrand, the most candid and 
instructive critic of the early movement In France, a 
man who in his writings strikingly foreshadowed the 
later rationalistic views enunciated successively by 
Braid and Bemheitn, felt himself constrained to accept 
the facts, though he can adduce little evidence resting 
on his own personal observations. And In 1828 
Richard Chenevix, F.R.S., an Irishman of some 
scientific distinction, who gave many demonstrations 
of mesmerism in London, clearly indicated that he 
1 Hftddocfc, ScAvntfiini a\J Piy«kiiei % p. 91 . 
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ascribed a predominant share in the matter to the 
will of the operator. Thus he relates that on one 
occasion he sent a patient into the mesmeric sleep by 
the exercise of his will when standing at a distance of 
fifteen feet from her, with a closed door intervening, 
she supposing that he had already left the house. A 
favourite experiment of his was to press his silver 
pencil-case on the patient's hand or elsewhere, ami 
will him silently to feel it hot or cold. He mentions 
that In the first few trials, notwithstanding that no 
indications were given of the effect willed, the answer 
would generally be correct, but that if the scries were 
prolonged the results becamo confused. Experiments 
or this kind were, he tells us, made “with more or less 
success " on ut least eighty patients. So he claims 
to have fixed a patient to hi* chair, to have put him 
into or wakened him from sleep, to have indicted 
pain and taken it asvny, to have pniolyscd and ngain 
restored the power of motion to a limb— by the exer- 
cise of his will alone, without the knowledge of the 
subject. 

Nothing is more striking in the annals of animal 
magnetism than the frequent accounts of tho com- 
munity of sensation observed between the operator 
and hi* subject In accordance with the Huldic theory 
this effect was commonly ascribed to the invasion of 
the patient’s organism by the effluence radiating from 
the magnetiser. In it* simplest form the phenomenon 
consisted In the patient's sharing the sensations of 
smell, taste, or pain experienced by the operator. 
Naturally experiment* with the senses of smell or 
taste are open to objection, as it is very difficult to 
exclude the possibility of these senses being affected 
by normal channels, especially if we remember that 
in the trance the sensibility of the subject is frequently 
exalted to an extraordinary degree. But the follow. 
Ing experiments in the transference of pain, which arc 
recorded by Dr. Engledue in the Zcist. seem free 
from objection on that score:— 
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“ In a drawing-room containing forty persons this experiment 
»ai performed, and I select and relate it her* because it was 
not prearranged. After the patient had been entranced a 
gcntlcmitn requested to speak to me at the other end of the 
room. He engaged me in conversation, and white I was 
standing with my hands behind me one of his companiems 
suddenly pushed the point cf a penknife into my thumb. 
Immediately the patient cried out, and rubbed the exact spot 
on hot own hand which lmd been injured in mine.. Another 
gentleman requester! me to accompany him Into the library 
which adjoined tho drawing-room. He closed the doors, and 
then aotd, '1 wish to tickle your cur uiih the end of a peiv' I 
requested Him pot to do so for a few minutes, far I have almost 
always noticed that if experiments are performed in too rapid 
succession the expected result does not tsko placet n:,y, more, 
1 have frequently noticed that if e.perimem. arc too modi 
crowded together, several minutes may elapse and the oapen. 
uvent be considered a failure, hut after all tho expr-ted result 
may come out. My right ear u*i licklot for one minute. We 
then entor«.l tlie drawing loom und found the p»t ent tubbing 
her left ear upon her shoulder and shuddering in the same 
manner that I had, and as every person does wlsrsi the sumo 
stimulus Is applied . . . 

"... When my '.talr uni comMil in another room, my 
patient expressed great d-ssatlsfactlon, and complained that 
somebody waa teasing her and pulling her bait. 

“ When I used a toothpick, .he pick'd het teeth with a pin; 
and generally she did this on the same a- da, nr.d inaerted ilia 
p n between the same two teeth that I did, ’nil*, however, was 
not invariable ." 1 

Townshcnd and other observers of the time record 
other casts, In which the nature of small objects- an 
ivory chessman, an egg, etc. — held in the operator’* 
hand were correctly stated by the subject through 
indications given by the sense of feeling, it is note- 
worthy that Ucrtrand, through observations upon 
sortie of his own somnambulic patients, waa able to 
give his weighty testimony to the genuineness of this 
manifestation. One of his somnambulc 3 claimed the 
power — a power frequently illustrated in early works 
on the mesmeric art— of diagnosing the diseases of 
persons with whom she was brought in contact 
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Bertrand give* some remarkable illustiations of this 
power. An asthmatic subject was brought to the 
somnambule, who correctly indicated the asthma, and 
then went on to describe various minor ailments, 
concluding with a description of a particular affection 
of the skin of which no trace appeared on the exposed 
parts of the person, and of the existence of which 
Bertrand himself was ignorant. In another case the 
somnambule was able to indicate, in a young man 
who was brought to her, the presence ol ly bullet in 
the skull, although the ball, which had entered 
through the mouth, had left no external trace of its 
passage . 1 

Of community of sensation as affecting the higher 
senses we have also many examples recorded by the 
French and English mesmerists nf the first half of the 
last century. I select the following examples for 
quotation, partly because the condition* seem to have 
been observed with care, partly because of the novel 
theories which the fact* were suborned to Illustrate. 
I’litdtin, the recorder, was a Lyons physician of some 
note, who believed that the phenomena which lie 
described wore due In general to animal electricity. 
He found that Ids patients In the cataleptic trance 
were subject to a curious transposition of sensibility, 
so that when he wanted them to hear him he had to 
nddress himself to their finger* or even toe*, and when 
he wanted them to see he found it necessary to place 
the object on the pit of the stomach. Of course we 
are concerned solely with the value and Interest of 
the facts which I’dtetin records ; his theories are only 
one more illustration that in the perplexing region of 
the sub-conscious life the observer can always find 
what he has set out to seek. The patient in the 
following case was a lady of nineteen, who suffered 
at frequent intervals from spontaneous attacks of 
catalepsy: — 
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“ I •«u 10 my patient's bouse on the fifth d»y, lieiween nine 
and lets in the mousing; her attack of catalepsy had com" on 
whilst she was in bed, at the aamo hour ns on the pterions day, 
oral, ns sbo had predicted, the convulsion lasted only half an 
hour. 

“She -as lying on her back. A Intlice corered her chest, 
Abdomen, and arms I lifted the lied-elothes just enough to 
slip in a card, »hich -vu covered by my band, and placed t on 
her stomach, I saw her face change. It expressed nt onco 
attention, surptise, and pant. 'What can Ik the mattei uitls 
tnenou? 1 see tltc Queen of Spade* ’ I thin withdrew the 
ratd and heyxled it over to the eutions spectators. They turned 
pale when they locognised Hie Queen of fiuadea. I placed a 
second card with the same precautions. ' It is the Ten of 
Heaits,' sit* saul. Then a thud. ‘Hall, Kinp of Cluln!' I 
ther. ashed the mtient, speaking to her on bet (mgei*, 'Wheto 
luse you seen these cants )' ' In my stoiiucli.' • Did you matte 
out their coiuiiu f ‘WUy, yes; they sho-ed btighlly, and 
teemed to me b eger than usual) b-l please let me test a little. 
That toil of Irene tires mo vtty tiunb.’ Hut upon that her 
husband, wlm ua* not yet »aiiu*d. tooh out his natch and 
placed it upon hu «<!*'• Komtch. We wet a all watcli-us her. 
Wo saw her assume the expression of a person looking c only 
nt something, and after a fc>* seconds she Said, ' It is uiy 
busixinri'a watch; *t Is seven minueea to ten. 1 Thu nni per- 
fectly cotiect."' 

Ono of the most familiar marvel* amongst the 
Spiritualist Mcsmcriscm wtu the so culled "travelling 
clairvoyance." Some of tho first account* are found 
In the Antov, fur dm tkitrinlun Magnttnmts in tl>e 
first two decade* of lost century. Iliit the phenomena 
were sufficiently familiar in this country after 
The popular conception of tho manifestation was that 
the spirit of the entranced subject l«ft the body and 
in some way actually visited the scenes which she 
described. In the following account by the late 
Professor de Morgan the coincidences between the 
clairvoyant description and the actual scene, though 
not very striking, axe no doubt sufficiently marked to 
put chance out of the Question. Tike occurrence 
took place in 1S49 Professor de ?d organ write* to 
a friend — 
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“One evening I <1 ncd at n house noout a mile from my own 
—a home In whldi my wife had never been at that ttm. I l«lt 
it n: half-past ten, and was in tny own home at a ouartcr to 
eleven. At my eotiance my wife said to me, ‘ U'e Amt Attn 
and told me that n lUtla gill whom she mesmerised 
for epileptic fits (and who left her cured), und at whose clair- 
voyance she had told me other instances, had been desired in 

the mesmeric state to follow me to Street, m '» house. 

Hie th ng took place nt a few niinutes after ten. On hearing 
the name of the slices, the girl's mother said — 

“ 'She will never find bet way there. She has never been to 
fur a»oy from Camden Toan.' 

" The gill in a moment got there. 1 Knock at the door , 1 snid 
mv wife. • I caunot , 1 said the girl; 'wo must go In at the gale.' 
(The home, a most unusual thing in London, stands in u 
gurilen; this my wife knew nothing of.) Having nado tbc gill 
go in and knock nt (lie door, or >11111110(0, or whatever the people 
do, the girl >wd she I nan! voice, upatalis; nnd being told to go 
up, eidaimed, ' What a comical house! there aie three doois,’ 



he hat n nice coat on, and not the long font ho wvur. heiei and 
he 11 talking to an eld gentleman, and tliere is another old 
geailnnan, and theio are ladle*.’ This was n tmo iloanlpilon 
of the tvaity. e.cept IhM the other gentleman im. not M • And 
now,’ site said, ' there is a Indy «in\« to them, and is beginning 
lu talk tn Mr. de Muigan nnd the old gentleman, nnd Mr. 
de Xlotgan 1 Is vo luting at you, end the ofd gentleman la looking 
nt me.' About the time indicated I lappened to be talking with 
mv host on the lubjcci of m.smorum; and having mentioned 
u-hat my wife »a. doing, or eaid she was doing, ».ih the little 

K , he wld, Oh, my wife must hem thb,' and called her. nnd 
enmo up nnd joined ua in the manner described. The girl 
then proceeded to describe the room: slated that there were 
two pianos in it. I here was one, and an ornamental skUbontd, 
not much unlike n prauofotte to the daughter of n poos chat- 
woman. That theie were two kinds of curtains, white and ted, 
and curiously looped up fall true to the letter), and that there 
were wine and water nod biscuits on the table. Now, my wife. 



in every way to lead her witness, and make her say cojfe/. Hot 

j A little diagram ii gi.cn at lime ,k..n (ike coeolcJ line, but 
Indicated wte) in the lei in — S. E. de M. 
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still tlie girl persisted, * Wine, water, and biscuits,' which *04 
literally true, it nc< being what people talk of under the nsme of 
a glass of wins end a biscuit, which means sandwiches, tile, 
etc., but strictly wine, water, and bix.oiei 

"Now, all this taking place nt twenty minutes after ten was 
told to me at n quarter to eleven When I heard that I was to 
h»*e such an account given, 1 only said, * Tell me all of it, and I 
will not ray oue word 'i and I assure you that during the narra- 
tion I took the most eafeciil cure not to utter »w sy/AtMa. Kor 
instance, when the wine and water and biscuits came up, tny 
wife, perfectly unified that it must hate been loffoe, told me 
how the gif. persisted, and enlarged upon it as a failure, giving 
parallel instances of cases in which the clairvoyants had been 
right In all things but one All this I heard without any 
interruption. Now, that the things happened to me as I lmve 
described nt twenty minutes After ten, and were described to 
me as above at a quartet to cWtcii, I could make oath. The 
oitUiin I ii.ceiulned nest day, fur I had not noticed them, 
When my ~ fc came to see fie loom.ehe instantly recognised a 
door which she had forgotten In her narration" 

Mr*, de Morgan add* her confirmation to this 
account.' 

There (■ one other manifestation of the 'fortlei 
which I* worth referring to, liecauw in aome case* 
the dcacrlption* given certainly suggest thought- 
irnntifctoncc between the operator and subject as a 
possible explanation of what was witnessed— the so- 
called phreno-meamerism. The manifestation is of 
interest also because Druid in his earlier yesrs 
attached some importance to the phenomenon; and 
though later he dropped the subject, apparently with- 
out further examination, the records of hi* earlier 
experiments remoin and, coming from such a source, 
must be allowed to have some weight At that time, 
it must b« remembered, phrenology found many 
adherents even amongst medical men, and the belief 
gained considerable support from the fact that mag- 
nificent demonstrations of the characteristic functions 
of the organs could be obtained by touching the head 
of a patient in the trance. When the patient was 

• Mtmir c/ Awmtm A Urgo*, by his wife, SE.de Morgan, 
pp,S064; iSfi 
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familiar with the phrenological chart, or when, as 
appear* to have been frequently tile cine, the operator 
told the bystanders what to look for, it it no marvel 
that the results generally tallied with expectations. 
But in many of the eases rccordod by Braid he 
expressly states that the subject knew nothing 
beforehand of the phrenological distribution of the 
organs, and he himself was too careful an experi- 
menter to allow any hint to escape him of the result* 
expected. lie has put on record several eases in 
which the emotions cxcitod under these conditions 
nevertheless corresponded pretty closely with a system 
of cerebral localisation which Is now generally recog- 
nlaed as mistaken. Here is one such ease 

"MU* W, n very Intelligent Indy, who knew nothing i>l 
phrenology, tnd hud never Men n phomohypootlc esperrnie.it. 
rrm oiic nu«l or- On ' beoevolrnc*' boiug eicited she teemed 
very diwciiedi and wlicn aikcd nhut «he was thinking of mhI 
H w« of a |r>ii man wliu lied loti lih mw anil l> unmet, tint ho 
had no money to pitrcha.s otheis with, and hit children were 
starving. Under 'veneration' and ' ideality ‘ withed to d e, to 
go to heaven; under 'comhnllveneM' flint .qolicd vety angry, 
then jumped up and gave n blow which upiet the candlestick. 
On 'deeirucilvennu' being excited (after she had exhibited 
•tvorel other orgsnt) the thcok hot flit, then ilaitad to Iter 
feel, looked fallout and eprong ecrott the room, lie. amt at lull 
lengih similar to a pmon fencing, and Mired hold of n young 
lady'll hand, and nearly irnnirt.eif U with bet nails " 

The foregoing example! will afford some measure 
of the nature and quality of the evidence for a suner- 
sonsuous mode of communication in the trance which 
was in existence before the Society for Psychical 
Research began In 1882 its work of Investigation. 
Before proceeding, however, to give the results of 
the later experiments and observations, I propose in 
the next chapter to point out briefly some of the chief 
sources of error in experimental evidence of this kind, 
and to consider how far the precautions taken to 
guard against them may be held to have achieved 
their object 

• MmyfMtt,, J'P- 1*0-1 i 18*3 
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SPECIAL GIIOUNDS OF CAUTION. 

Arran 1850 Ihe whole subject of the induced trance 
and itn attendant phenomena fell into disrepute Hnd 
oblivion, not only in these islands, but throughout 
the civilised world. Partly, no doubt, this result I* 
to be attributed to the discovery and crowing use 
In Ihe medical practice of chloroform and other 
anesthetic drugs, which robbed the trance of Its chief 
practical utility. But the main reason foi this un- 
deserved oblivion is to be found in the extraordinary 
epidemic of so-called Spiritualism The mesmerists 
and spiritualists everywhere joined a common cause 
and shared n common discredit. Thera were signs 
In this country In the curly 'fifties that the trance 
phenomena were beginning to attract the serious 
attention o( the medical profession. But when the 
chief exponents of the mesmeric art, including 
ultimately Elllotson himself, acclaimed as a new 
gospel the babblings of the inspirational medium 
and the spurious marvels of the seance room, medical 
men thought themselves justified in holding aloof 
from a subject that was so plainly infected; and, 
indeed, the mesmerists themselves for the most part 
forsook the tamer pursuit of therapeutic mesmerism 
for the new wonders of trance revelation and spiritual 
legerdemain. Community of sensation and Induced 
anesthesia gave place to ‘‘materialisations" and 
fraudulent clairvoyance. 

There arc, indeed, occasional indicaL'ons amongst 
the writings of the early spiritualists in this country 
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of the operation of thought-transference. 1 Hut the 
records are scanty and incomplete. It was not until 
1S76 that Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S,, of the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin, in a paper read 
before the British Association at Glasgow, isolated 
the phenomenon fiom its dubious surroundings, and 
drew public attention to its importance. 

A few years later, in 1 SR J, mainly through Professor 
Barrett’s initiative, the Society for Psychical Research 
was founded In Iondon, under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Henry Sldgwlck Ho and his colleagues were 
the pioneers in the research, and their example has 
been widely followed, Two year* later an American 
society under the same title (now a flourishing branch 
of the English society) »u founded in Bolton, and 
there are, or have been, societies with similar objects 
In Paris, Berlin, Munich, Stockholm, «nd elsewhere.' 

But the fours of »«|Wi»tltlon and charlatanry, to 
which this vast territory has been ceded for so lone, 
have bequeathed an unfortunate legacy tn those wlto 
would now colonise It In the name of Science j and 
the preliminary difficulties of the undertaking can 
perhaps most effectually bo met by a frank recognition 
of that fact. On the one hand, a large number of 
thinking men have been repelled, and still feel repul- 
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sion, from a subject whose record la so unsavoury. 
On the other hand, the appetite for the marvellous 
which has been so long unchecked is not easily re- 
strained. The old habits of inaccuracy, of magnifying 
the proportion* of things, of confusing surmises with 
facts, cannot be eradicated without long and careful 
discipline. To one writer, indeed, those dangers 
seemed so serious that ho solemnly warned the Society 
for Psychical Research, at the outset of its career, 
against the risk of stimulating into disastrous activity 
inborn tendencies to superstition, by even the sem- 
blance of an inquiry into these matters. Without 
going to such length*, It may bo conceded to the critic 
that even with those who endeavour to apply scientific 
methods to the Investigation the mental attitude is 
liable to be warped by the environment, and that 
here, as elsewhere, evil communication* may corrupt. 
As regards the actual investigators this difficulty is 
growing less serious, ns more men who have received 
their (raining In other branches oi scienco arc attracted 
to the inquiry, and as the affinities of the subject to 
long-tccognisrd departments of knowledge become 
more apparent. In another direction, however, this 
mental attitude presents Mil! n more or less iormld- 
able obstacle. Many of the observations on which 
students of the, subject are compelled to rely are 
derived from persons who have had no training in 
such habits of accuracy a* are required In scientific 
research. When account* of the ornithorhynchus 
first reached this country naturalists laughed at the 
traveller's talc of a beast with the tail of a heaver and 
the bill and webbed feet of a duck. In the same way 
scientific men for long refined to admit the existence 
of aerolite*, a* they now decline to credit the reports 
of n sea serpent of colossal proportions. In all these 
cases, so long as the alleged facts rest solely 'on the 
testimony of men untrained in habits of close observa- 
tion ami accurate reporting, a suspension of judgment 
seems to be justified. And if these considcrnttons 
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arc valid in ordinary cases, a much higher degree of 
caution may be reasonably demanded of investigator* 
who leave the neutral ground of the physical sciences 
to enter upon a field In which the emotions and 
sympathies are most keenly engaged, and in which 
the incidents narrated may have served to afford 
support to the dearest hopes and sanction to the 
deepest convictions of the narrator. So insidious, In 
such a case, is the work of the imagination, so un- 
trustworthy is the memory, so various are tlw sources 
of error in human testimony, that it may be doubted 
whether we should be justified in attaching any weight 
to the phenomena of telepathic hallucination, to which 
the latter part of this book is devoted, if the alleged 
obwrvatlons were incapable of experimental verifica- 
tion. Certainly In such n case, though the recipient 
of an experience of tin's kind might cherish n private 
conviction of ita significance, it would hardly be 
possible for such a view to win general assent. 

In fact, however, the due to the interpretation of 
the more striking phenomena, In the ease of which, 
since they occur lor the most part spontaneously, 
direct experiment, or even methodical and continuous 
observation are rarely possible, Is furnished by actual 
experiment on a smaller scale and with mental nfee- 
tions of a less unusual kind. The proof of the thesis 
that tommunioUimi it fimiblt bttn-au mini/ and mind 
oth/nviu than through t!u known t/uinnc/s of Hu nnses 
will be found in n considerable mass of experiments 
conducted during the last five-and- twenty years by 
various observers in different European countries ami 
in America. Before proceeding, in the course of the 
next few chapters, to examine this part of the evidence 
in detail, it will be well to consider its various defects 
and sources of error— defect* common ill some degree 
to all experiments of which living beings aie the sub- 
ject, and sources of error for the most part peculiar to 
this and kindred inauirics The word exftrinunt in 
this connection usually, and rightly, suggests the most 
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perfect form of experiment— that in which all the 
conditions are known, and in which the results can 
hr predicted both quantitatively am! qualitatively. 
If, for instance, we add a certain quantity of nitric 
acid under given conditions to a certain quantity of 
benzine, we know that there will result a certain 
quantity of a third substance which is unlike either of 
its constituents in taste, smell, and physical properties. 
Or if we bum a given quantity of coal In a particular 
engine, w* can predict, within narrow limits of error, 
the total amount of energy which will be evolved. 
That we cannot in the second instance predict with 
absolute accuracy the amount ol energy produced b 
simply due to the difficulty ol measuring with pre- 
cision all the factors in the case. Hut when wc leave 
the problems of chcmistiy and nhyalc* and approach 
lire problems of biology, the difficulties increase u 
hundredfold. Here not only arc we unable to measure 
the various factors, we cannot even name them No 
skill or forethought would have enabled nit observer, 
from however patient n study of parentage ami en- 
vironment, to nave predicted the nppcnrancc, anv, of 
Emanuel Swedenborg or Michael I’utaday. Of tho 
seven children of John Lamb and his wife it might 
have seemed easier to conjecture that the majority 
would not survive childhood, and that one would 
become insane, titan that another should take Ills 
place amongst those whew writings the world would 
not willingly kt die And even where, as in moit 
biological researches. the results drawn from observa- 
tion can be to some extent checked and controlled 
by direct experiment, generations may elapse before 
the balance of probabilities on one side or the other 
becomes so great as to lead to unanimity amcogst 
the inquirers. One of the most interesting, and 
certainly not the least important, of the questions 
now occupying biologists, is that of the transmission 
to the offspring of characters acquired in the lifetime 
of the individual Observations have been accumulated 
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on the subject since before the days of Lamarck ; and 
these observations, interpreted and confirmed by ex- 
periment, have been adduced and arc still held by 
many as evidence that such transmission occurs. On 
the other hand, Wdamann and his followers contend 
that no such inference can legitimately be drawn 
from the observations and experiments quoted, and 
that the occurrence of such transmission Is irreconcil- 
able with what is known of the growth and develop- 
ment of the germ. And for all that has Accn said 
and written, the opinion of competent biologists is 
still divided upon the question 
But in many biological problems the conditions me 
much simpler, and the questions at issue can more 
icadily be brought to the test of experiment. Vet 
even so various unknown facto** ate Included, and 
the results obtained arc correspondingly difficult of 
Interpretation. No question afVcct* n* more nearly 
Ilian llie part played by the several kind* of food 



in repairing the daily waste of the human bodj 
Statistics and analyses have been collerted of work- 
house, prison, and military dietaries; innumerable 
experiment* have been conducted on fasting men 
and hypertrophied dogs and rabbits ; and yet the 
precise function of nitrogenous substances In nutrition 
Is still undetermined. Again, the Import of tho ex- 

E iments made during the last few decades by Golt*, 
rig, Farrier, Horsley, and others on the functions 
ot various areas of the brain substance, and tho exact 
nature and degree of localisation which those exporl* 
merit* imply, arc still matter of debate amongst the 
physiologists concerned. 

To take yet another instance, and one which has a 
more intimate bearing upon the experiments to be 
discusser!. Some years ago Dr. Charlton Hastian 
claimed to have proved experimentally the fact of 
abiogencsis, or the generation of living organisms 
from non-living matter. He had placed various 
organic infusions in glass tuber., which were heated 
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to the boiling point ami then hermetically sealed. 
When the tubes were, after a certain interval, unsealed, 
the contained liquid was found in some cases to be 
swarming with bacteria. Believing that these micro- 
organisms and their germ* were invariably destroyed 
by the heat of boiling water, Dr. Haitian saw no other 
conclusion than that the bacteria were formed directly 
from the infusion. His conclusions were not accepted 
by the scientific world. But they were rejected, not 
because tjic fact of abiogenesl* was regarded as In 
Itself Improbable, nor yet became Dr. Bastlan was 
unable to Indicate by what steps or processes the 
transformation of an Infusion of hay Into living 
organisms of definite and relatively complex structure 
could be conceived to take place, but because 
Pasteur, Tyndall, apd other* ihowcd that the germs 
of some of these micro-organism* are capable of 
sustaining for some minute* the heat of boiling 
water; and further, that when elaborate precautions 
were taken, by fi taring and otherwise purifying the 
air, tube* containing similar infusion* would remain 
sterile lor an Indefinite period. 

The conclusion that under certain conditions 
thought-transference may occur rests upon reason- 
ing similar to that by which Dr. Bastlan sought to 
establish a theory of ablogenesla Neither the organs 
by which, nor the medium through which the com- 
munication is made can be Indicated; nor can we 
even, with a few trifling exceptions, point to the 
conditions which favour such communication. But 
Ignorance on these point*, though a defect, is not a 
defect which in the present state of experiments! 
psychnlr^y can be held seriously to weaken the 
evidence, much less to invalidate the conclusion. 
That conclusion rests on the elimination of all other 
possible causes for the effect produced But at this 
point the analogy between the two researches fails. 
Di. Bastian’s conjecture was based on a short series 
of experiments conducted by a single experimenter 
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under one uniform set of condition* At the first 
breath of criticism the whole fabric collapsed. The 
experiments here recorded represent the work or 
many observers in many countries, carried on with 
different subjects under a great variety of conditions, 
The result* have been hefore the world for more than 
twenty years, and during that period have been 
subjected to much adverse and some instructive 
criticism, But no alternative explanation which has 
yet hern suggested has attained even a nroinentary 
plausibility. 

Whether the elimination of all other possible causes 
is Indeed complete, or whether, as lit Dr. Bastion's 
case, there may yet lurk In these experiment* tome 
hitherto unsuspected source of error, the reader will 
have the opportunity of judging for himself. To 
assist him in forming a judgment some of the mnin 
disturbing cause* will be briefly Indicated. 

(t) />W— In nearly all the experiments referred 
to in this book the agent was himself concerned in 
the inquiry as a matter of scientific Interest But It 
necessarily happens on occasion that neither agent nor 
percipient arc by education and position absolutely 
icmuvcd from suspicion of trickery in n matter 
where trickery might to imperfectly educated persons 
appear almost venial, If any such esses havo been 
admitted, It is because the precaution* taken appear 
to us to have heco adequate. At the same time, the 
investigators of the Society for Psychical Research 
have come across some instances of fraud in eases 
where they had ground* for assuming good faith, and 
it may be useful, therefore, to illustrate surne of the 
less obvious method* of acquiring intelligence fraudu- 
lently. The conditions of the experiment should of 
course, as far as possible, preclude, even where there 
is no ground for suspecting fraud, communication 
between the percipient and the agent, or any one else 
knowing the idea which it is sought to transfer. 

In the autumn of iSSS some experiments were 
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conducted with a peraon named D., whose antecedents 
afforded, it wa* thought, justification lor the belief 
that the claims which he put forward were genuine 
I>. acted as agent, the percipient being .1 subject of 
his own, a young woman called Miss N, who was 
apparently in a light hypnotic sleep during the 
experiment. It was soon discovered that the results 
were obtained by means of a code formed from a 
combination of Ml** N.'a breathing with alight noise* 
— a cough or live creak of a boot — made by D. him- 
self. I have seen a somewhat similar code employed 
in Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, where the conjurer stood 
in the middle of the hall with n coin or other object 
In his hand, a description of which he communicated 
to hi* confederate nn the platform by means of a 
scries of Ixcathings, deep enough visibly to move hl» 
dress-coat up and down on the surface of his white 
collar, punctuated by slight movements of head or 
hand. The novel feature in the limt c.uc, however, 
was thut the percipient herself furnished the ground- 
work of the code, tho punctuation alone lining given 

J thc conjurer. Sometimes a* In a case recorded by 
«. C. II. I’edley, of Crcsve, tho conjurer conveys the 
Information to his confederate by movements of the 
great toe. securely cased In the usual covering ol 
patent leather The advantage* of this particular 
mode of signalling aic twofold: on the one hand, 
the movements are likely to pass unnoticed by the 
audience, if the conjurer selects his position with 

a ment ; on the other, they can be seen without 
:ulty by a blindfolded confederate, and the more 
securely because blindfolded. 1 

A still more elaborate form of col lision is described 
at length by Bonjean, 1 In this case the subject, a 
young woman named Lully, appears to have read the 
words to be conveyed alter the fashion of a deaf 
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mu!e, by the motion of the lips of the showman. 
Lully was apparently in a hypnotic ti.incc, with the 
eyes fast dosed. Another form of fraud, since it does 
not require the aid nf a con federate, is perhaps worthy 
of note. Some years ago a young Australian came 
to this country will) a reputation for "genuine 
thought-reading," based on the successful mystifica- 
tion of some members of a certain Colonial legislature. 
The writer had a few experiment* with this person, in 
which several small objects— a knife, a glass bottle, 
etc- placed In the full light of a shaded lamp, were 
correctly named. The object was in each case placed 
behind the back of tho "Thought-reader," who looked 
intently at the writer * eyes, which were in turn fixer) 
upon the brightly illuminated object. Kx per! met its 
made under more usual condition', not dictated by 
the "Thought-reader," completely failed; and there 
cun I* little doubt that the initial successes were due 
to the "Thuught-icader" seeing the Image of the 
object reflected in the agent's cornea. 

(3) //^rm-.Mrr/,r,-Uut, after all, it Is rarely neccs- 
sary to take special precautions against fraud, for 
there are dangers to be guarded against of a more 
subtle kind, Theie arc various, and ns yet imperfectly 
known methods of communication by which indica- 
tions may be unconsciously given and os uncon- 
sciously received. Thus, to take the lost instance, It 
I* pretty certain that cornea-rending does not always 
Imply fraud, and that hints may be gained in all good 
faith from any reflecting surface in the neighbour- 
hood of the experimenter; or the movements of lips, 
larynx, and even hands and limbs may betray the 
secret to eye or car. We know little of the limits 
of our sensory* powers even in normal life; and wc 
do know that in certain subconscious states— auto- 
matic, hypnotic, somnambulic— these limits may be 

B itly exceeded, and that Indications so subtle as 
iuently to escape the vigilance of trained observers 
may be seized and interpreted by the hypnotic or 
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automatic subject. It is clear, therefore, that results 
which it is possible to attribute to deliberate fraud 
stand almost necessarily self-condemned. For if the 
precautions taken by the investigators left such an 
explanation ojren, much more were those precautions 
insufficient to guard against the subtler modes o( 
communication referred to. It it not the friend whom 
we Know whose eyes must be closed ami his cars 
muffled, but the " Mr. Hyde" whose lurking presence 
in each ol us we are only now beginning to suspect 

There is a care recorded by M, Bergson, 1 in which 
a hypnotised boy I* said to have been able to state 
correctly the number uf the pago In n book held by 
the observer, by reading the corneal Image of the 
figure*. Tlw actual figures were three millimetre* 
high, and their comeal Image is calculated by M. 
Bergson to have been o.i mm, 01 about t |, of an 
Inch In height ' In some other experiment* con. 
ducted by M Bergson with the wine subject, the 
ucutcnc** of vUiou is said to have exceeded even 
thin limit. In another caac, reported by Dr. Sauvalre, 1 
n hypnotised subject waa able to recognise the King 
of Clubs, face downwards, in two different packs of 
card*. In the first ol these cases the result*, which 
could not have been attained by the sense* under 
normal condition*, mu*t apparently be attributed to 
hyper. tui theain. In Dr. Sauvalre'* case, however, the 
power of distinguishing the cards by touch may have 
been the result of practice. Mrs. Verrall record* 
(Proeudingi See. Porch. Rtttarch, vol. vlll. p 4^0) 
tliat .she acquired such a power by inc*n9 of “a 
longlsh series of experiments" and Mr. Hudson, In 
/die Dajt in Patogonii , tells of a gambler who by 
careful training had developed the same faculty in 
n very high degree. 

It seems prcbable in the case* described by M. 

1 Avn- rmnftriw, Not. iSSy, ^oxed in A*wd»v* * tit 
Sx. frytk Rite* ir* ? vol. If. p. 551. 

* AVturr /UAfep/lfyAf, Mitch f35; 




